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THE     ART     OF    THE 
VIEUX     COLOMBIER 

We  have  a  way,  at  best,  in  this  country,  of  not  both- 
ering about  beginnings.  It  has  been  a  natural  frame 
of  mind  in  a  land  of  pioneers  where  everything  dates 
from  yesterday,  and  where  the  gap  between  the 
present  and  the  past  is  usually  so  vast  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  practical  price  of  bridging.  But  in  matters 
of  art,  such  an  attitude  is  bad,  if  for  no  other  reason 
because  it  means  a  limiting  of  pleasure. 

When  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  came  to 
New  York  in  1917,  it  aroused  much  intelligent  in- 
terest. Aspects  of  its  work  were  pretty  thoroughly 
explored.  But  the  nature  of  its  background  in 
France,  of  what  it  had  done  and  been  before  it 
dropped  in  among  us,  remained  largely  unconsidered. 
We  were  applying  to  our  French  visitors  the  polite 
custom  of  the  country:  taking  them  in,  and  asking 
no  questions.  But  in  this  particular  case,  both  our 
new  friends  and  ourselves  would  have  gained  by  a 
more  delving  curiosity. 

For  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  was  more 
than  a  company  of  clever  actors  under  the  direction 
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of  a  clever  man,  come  here  to  present  French  plays  to  j 
a  polite  audience  that  could  no  longer  go  to  Paris,  f 
It  was  more  than  a  company  under  mandate  of  the 
government  of  France  to  make  America  aware  of  the 
•more  peaceful  glories  of  her  Ally.  The  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier  was  indeed  more  than  a  theater.  It 
was  the  expression  of  a  great  and  organic  life  in  the 
world  of  France,  and  in  the  world  of  Europe :  ^the 
symbol  of  a  group  whose  spirit  is  the  voice  of  a  new 
generation.  And  its  presence  among  us  gave  Amer- 
ica her  first  chance  to  examine  at  home  one  of  those 
compact  and  urgent  movements  which,  through  the 
centuries,  have  made  the  French  the  true  protagonists 
of  modern  culture. 

Knowing  nothing  of  its  story,  we  might  have  gone 
to  the  Vieux  Colombier  and  enjoyed  our  evening: 
and  taken  home  with  us  a  vague  sense  of  health  sind 
cleanliness  against  our  next  encounter  with  the  com- 
mercial stage.  But  with  that  sense  of  background 
which  gives  perspective  and  dimension  to  what  one 
sees,  we  might  have  had  far  more  of  our  experience. 
We  might  have  realised  more  keenly  our  close  con- 
tact, watching  these  players,  with  the  spirit  and  his- 
tory of  France. 

*  *  «  «  « 

In  telling  the  story  of  a  particular  movement  in 
French  art,  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.     It  is 
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hard,  even  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  movement  is  very 
young,  and  clearly  revolutionary,  and  is  knit  with  the 
career  of  a  single  man.  For  there  is  no  isolation  in 
the  affairs  of  French  culture:  there  is  no  beginning. 
Even  the  case  of  a  young  artist  rebelling  against  all 
accepted  institutions  and  at  length  setting  up  an  in- 
stitution of  his  own  does  not  simplify  the  task  of 
making  a  clear  picture.  For  the  tradition  of  French 
art  is  revolution:  the  true  conservative  of  French  art 
is  he  who  rebels.  The  unbroken  succession  of 
French  men  of  genius  is  simply  the  long  line  of  men 
who  break  with  their  surroundings.  Like  as  not  it 
may  be  seen,  when  the  rebel's  fight  is  won  and  his 
standard  high,  that  what  he  has  set  up  is  precisely  the 
spirit  of  that  French  tradition  against  which  he 
thought  he  was  engaged,  and  in  whose  defence  his 
enemies  believed  themselves  inspired  to  act.  France, 
moreover,  is  a  compact  organism,  a  complex  but  inte- 
grated unit.  Wherever  one  touches  her,  one  is  in 
contact  with  her  entire  life.  But  France  is  more:  she 
is  the  center  of  a  group  of  other  units — other  cul- 
tures, other  peoples.  So  that  touching  France,  we 
are  at  once  in  contact  as  well  with  Europe.  All  of 
this  complicates  the  effort  of  understanding  a  French 
work  of  art  or  a  French  artistic  movement.  If  one 
knows  Europe,  the  artist's  product  is  like  a  window 
— colored  of  course  by  the  individual  vision — through 
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which  one  may  observe  an  entire  people?  But  if 
France  is  unknown,  any  comprehension  of  her  art  is 
at  once  radically  limited:  the  window  is  shut:  the 
vision  of  the  artist  becomes  a  colored  glass,  lovely 
perhaps,  but  through  which  little  can  be  seen. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  in  my  mind,  as  I 
face  the  task  of  telling  the  story  of  the  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier.  Behind  the  theater,  which  was 
actually  founded  in  1913,  lies  a  land  of  literary  en- 
deavor caught  since  1909  in  the  survey  of  the  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Frangaise:  lies  also  the  entire  field  of 
dramatic  and  theatrical  affairs,  in  France  and  West- 
em  Europe,  without  the  basis  of  which  the  Vieux 
Colombier  sinks  below^  the  true  measure  of  its  sig- 
nificance. 

But  more  particularly,  at  the  head  of  these  several 
avenues  of  experimental  and  critical  creation,  there 
are  the  men  themselves:  growing  up  in  France,  tak- 
ing their  sustenance  from  the  soil  of  their  land  and 
from  the  air  of  the  world  about  them;  unconsciously 
absorbing  their  own  past,  rising  to  their  own  present, 
determining  their  future.  And  this,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  history,  is  fortunate.  It  simplifies  the 
problem.  For  after  all,  the  life  of  an  artistic  move- 
ment is  not  deeply  different  from  any  other  organic 
growth.     And  its  way  of  life  may  perhaps  best  be 
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known  by  watching  its  increase:  by  the  recording  of 
its  experience  before  the  elements  it  absorbed. 

Of  this  one  may  be  sure:  no  artistic  movement 
that  actually  lives  is  primarily  an  intellectual  affair. 
The  infant  does  not  posit  the  conditions  of  life,  re- 
solve them  and  so  determine  to  mature.  Nor  does  a 
true  movement  synthetize  the  state  of  an  art,  its 
needs  and  defects,  and  thence  its  own  departure.  It 
expands  emotionally.  It  has  the  emotional  need  of 
breathing,  so  it  breathes  in  fresh  air;  it  has  the  emo- 
tional impulse  of  hunger  and  thirst,  so  it  drinks  in 
fresh  life;  it  has  the  organic  restlessness  of  youth,  so 
it  moves  about,  and  it  hews  about.  And  at  last  when 
it  is  grown  to  its  own  life,  it  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  elements  went  to  make  it  up. 

The  distinctive  flaw  in  most  of  the  so-called  artistic 
movements  of  our  time — perhaps  of  all  the  forgotten 
movements,  the  nugatory  movements  of  all  times — 
is  precisely  their  synthetic  character.  They  were 
blocked  together  deliberately,  intellectually,  by  some 
handful  of  youths  too  immersed  in  the  chemistry  of 
art.  In  consequence,  when  they  are  once  in  order, 
somehow  these  movements  do  not  move:  they  do 
not  shine  with  the  luminosity  of  life:  they  fall  apart 
at  the  first  shock  of  the  sun.  The  distinctive  quality 
of  the  Vieux  Colombier,  and  of  the  group  which  it 
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expresses  lies  precisely  in  its  emotional  and  uncon- 
scious— its  organic  coming  into  being. 

Copeau's  home  was  in  the  Ile-de-France.  His 
father  belonged  to  the  artisan  class,  his  mother  to  the 
bourgeoisie  of  the  provincial  town.  Copeau  was  in- 
terested in  books  and  plays:  his  parents  did  not 
hinder  his  going  to  a  lycee  in  Paris  and  then  to  the 
Sorbonne.  The  Paris,  which,  like  every  French  lad, 
he  had  come  to  conquer,  was  ringing  with  the  silver 
bells  of  the  Symbolist  poets,  was  beating  with  the 
hammer  strokes  on  copper  of  the  schoolmen  of  Flau- 
bert. In  1  887,  Andre  Antoine,  in  true  French  fash- 
ion, had  declared  war  on  the  entire  pantheon  of  Par- 
nassus: he  had  set  up  his  Theatre  Libre  in  the 
Naturalistic  flats.  But  it  was  already  plain  that  in  his 
desire  to  stabilize  the  Parisian  theater  in  his  own 
image  he  had  failed.  Still,  Paris  had  not  forgotten 
the  fresh  virulence  of  his  first  years.  His  open- 
hearted  love  of  tumult,  his  revolt  against  the  priest- 
hood of  the  silver  bells  and  the  well-beaten  copper 
tablets  was  vibrant  in  the  air:  it  was  bound  to  bring 
response  from  all  of  those  young  energies  at  large 
which  had  evaded  the  nets  of  the  reigning  schools. 
Each  succeeding  epoch  has  its  haven  of  revolt  against 
the  crowned  rebels  of  the  epoch  before.  The  Theatre 
Libre  still  played  this  role :  doubtless  it  played  it  with 
Copeau. 
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But  the  strength  he  found  in  it  went  merely  to- 
ward his  own  potential  self-assertion.  It  did  not  sat- 
isfy him:  it  sent  him  hunting.  All  that  the  young 
man  knew  was  this :  that  the  drama  of  the  Boulevards 
left  him  cold  with  disgust.  He  had  the  desire  to  be 
an  actor :  looking  at  the  stage  he  put  the  desire  away. 
But  if  on  the  one  hand  the  commercial  drama  froze 
him,  on  the  other  the  new  aristocracies  of  letters  left 
him  unwarmed.  Even  the  new  twilight  of  Maeter- 
linck impressed  him  less  by  its  iridescence  than  its 
dampness.  Copeau  sought  reality.  In  him  was  stir- 
ring an  era  of  spiritual  strength  whose  prime  labor 
was  to  be  the  rescue  of  reality  from  the  disorder  and 
shrinkage  of  an  industrial  world :  from  a  world  turned 
middle-class.  Looking  about  him  at  the  schools, 
Copeau  found  that  their  chief  business  seemed  to  be 
either  to  escape  from  reality  altogether,  or  to  assist 
Industrialism's  will  to  shrink  it  to  a  snug  material 
consistency.  He  admired  the  discipline  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  Symbolists;  but  he  recognized  upon 
what  vast  exclusions  of  experience  their  perfection 
rested.  He  admired  the  true  men  among  the  Natural- 
ists, but  they  also  failed  to  give  him  satisfaction.  For 
if  the  Symbolists  denied  the  objectivity  of  life,  these 
others  had  no  place  for  the  world's  spiritual  content. 
They  did  not,  before  Industrialism's  challenge,  with-" 
draw   into   themselves;    but   they   did   arrange   their 
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vision  of  the  world  according  to  its  eiggressive  pur- 
poses. Neither  group  mastered  a  rounded  reality. 
And  in  Q>peau  was  already  the  need  of  restoring 
that  very  balance  of  artistic  vision  which  weis  absent 
temporarily  from  Western  Europe.  He  loved  Rim- 
baud and  Verlaine,  Flaubert  and  Henri  Becque.  But 
he  could  not  follow  their  followers.  In  the  turmoil 
of  literary  faiths  and  factions,  he  remained  a  dis- 
tracted and  inconspicuous  figure. 

He  went  abroad.  He  spent  a  year  in  Denmark 
where  he  married.  And  then,  for  two  years,  he  acted 
as  the  superintendent  of  a  factory  bequeathed  him  in 
unwieldy  form  by  his  family  in  the  Ardennes.  He 
wrote  little  articles  which  appeared  in  little  maga- 
zines. He  had  not  found  himself.  And  Paris  had 
not  found  him.  But  he  returned  in  1905.  Gradually 
his  articles  increased  in  number  and  in  weight.  He 
made  friends  among  the  younger  men  of  letters  with 
whom,  but  a  few  years  later,  he  was  to  close  and  to 
surge  forward  into  a  place  of  power.  Still,  he  was  in 
reality  outside  this  world  which  he  surveyed  with  in- 
decision. He  earned  a  precarious  living.  For  a  time, 
he  arranged  exhibitions  for  a  dealer  in  pictures.  And 
then,  in  1 907,  Jacques  Rouche,  editor  of  the  Grande 
Revue,  made  him  dramatic  critic  of  his  magazine, 
and  the  true  work  of  Jacques  Copeau  began. 

At  this  time,  Copeau  was  twenty-eight  years  old. 
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Already,  the  established  schools  of  French  expression 
were  dissolved  and  swept  away.  The  Naturalists 
were  dead.  Even  Bourget  and  Barres  and  Anatole 
France  who  were  supposed  to  have  helped  kill  them 
were  tottering  on  the  brink  of  their  decadence. 
Maeterlinck  was  full-blown  like  a  flower  whose  petals 
prepeure  to  fall.  He  had  lost  his  magic  in  heavy 
tragedy  and  the  lightly  occult.  The  eyes  of  France 
were  once  more  wistful  and  undirected.  But  al- 
ready, in  sharp,  uncoordinated  accents,  a  new  voice 
was  lifting.  Verhaeren  was  seEuing  the  post-parnas- 
sian  poets  with  the  scorch  of  his  flame ;  Charles-Louis 
Philippe  had  written  much  of  his  luminous,  p>oignant 
prose;  Andre  Gide  was  in  full  protean  maturity;  and 
Paul  Claudel  was  at  work  on  his  Gothic  drsmias. 
These  men  were  older  than  Copeau.  They  knew  him 
and  loved  him.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them 
knew — ^with  the  exception  possibly  of  Gide — that 
this  man  was  to  take  a  place  of  power  among  them, 
was  to  help  make  them  into  an  army,  and  to  meurch 
with  them  across  the  barriers  that  always  lie  between 
the  writers  of  a  new  expression  emd  the  public  con- 
sciousness which  they  express.  He  was  merely  the 
new  dramatic  critic  of  a  not  too  significant  Revue. 

It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  today  to  read  these 
criticisms  of  Jacques  Copeau.  They  have  all  the  sim- 
plicity, and  violence,  of  prophecy.     There  moves  in 
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them  a  dynamic  might  which,  it  must  have  been  ob- 
vious at  once,  could  not  be  long  contained  within  the 
merely  critical  field.  At  this  time,  it  is  almost  inevit- 
able to  compare  them  with  a  sharp  artillery  barrage: 
one  foresees  the  advance  of  the  fresh  army. 

In  all  of  modern  dramatic  criticisms  I  know  of  no 
work  more  salient,  more  honest  and  irresistible,  than 
these  papers  which  Copeau  flung  against  the  contem- 
porary Parisian  theater.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the 
early  fulminations  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Shaw  too  was 
preparing  for  a  new  drama.  He  saw  in  the  pup- 
petries and  carpentries  of  London  so  much  mere  ob- 
struction to  the  drama  which  he  dreamed  soon  to 
have  marching  forward.  In  Shaw  was  the  same 
nausea  for  a  fin-de-siecle  stage:  for  its  romantic 
mummies  propped  like  forgotten  bundles  behind  the 
footlights  ^  for  its  dead  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had 
been  wound  up  in  the  era  before,  when  Adam  was 
still  the  first  man  and  woman  conformed  psychologi- 
cally to  the  Civil  Code.  Shaw,  too,  refused  to  make 
believe  that  he  was  dazzled  or  warmed  by  fireworks 
that  had  blazed  three  decades  ago  into  such  fiery  de- 
signs as  a-man-and-two-women  or  a-woman-and-two- 
men,  and  which  now  were  scraps  of  charred  wood  in 
the  wings.  But  there  were  integral  distinctions  in  the 
approach  of  these  two  potential  dramatic  leaders. 
Shaw,  to  begin  with,  had  a  program,  a  personal  pro- 
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gram,  with  which  he  was  satisfied  and  of  which  he  was 
fully  cannily  conscious.  His  program  was  Shaw — and 
possibly  Wagner  and  Ibsen  for  good  measure.  His 
direction  was  plotted  out.  And  to  oppose  it,  there  was 
merely  the  extreme  depletion  of  a  depleted  century  of 
the  English  theatre.  His  enemies  were  limited.  But 
chiefly,  his  program  was  limited  as  well.  He  repre- 
sented no  irresistible  mute  Group,  stirring  for  the  light. 
He  represented  Shaw.  And  one  feels  in  his  critiques 
the  sensitive  reaction  of  an  uneasy  and  invading  per- 
son who  is  worried  about  a  place  for  himself.  No- 
where, either  in  his  essays  or  in  his  subsequent  plays, 
moves  that  vast  organic  swell  of  rhythmic  energy 
which  heralds  the  rise  of  an  art.  A  clever  man,  es- 
sentially the  propagandist,  the  non-conformist  preach- 
er, announces  himself  in  that  best  of  ways:  the  de-| 
nouncing  of  his  predecessors.     And  that  is  all. 

In  the  essays  of  Copeau,  there  is  a  different  tem- 
per: another  background  of  impulse  and  desire.  To 
begin  with,  Copeau*s  words  are  solemn.  Sometimes, 
almost,  they  are  dry.  Here  is  a  man  laboriously 
performing,  not  for  applause,  but  for  some  inner 
faith.  Brieux  is  shattered,  not  in  epigrams,  but  in 
syllogistic  paragraphs,  point  by  point.  Hervieu  is 
stultified,  not  on  the  basis  of  his  ideals,  of  his  tem- 
perament and  of  his  politics  (as  Shaw  would  have 
done  it)  but  from  the  stern  basis  of  aesthetics  and  of 
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dramatic  technique.  It  is  the  surgeon  at  work  upon 
some  pathologic  member:  the  sober  craftsman.  Per- 
haps, already,  his  contemporaries  must  have  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  resolved  to  give  him  the  chance 
he  had  not  yet  had,  to  become  indeed  the  craftsmeui. 

Those  early  essays  of  Copeau  help  greatly  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  theater  that  was  to  follow. 
It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  although  they  con- 
situte  one  of  the  most  stirring  collections  of  prag- 
matic discussion  on  the  modern  stage,  Copeau  should 
never  have  brought  them  out  in  book  form.  For  him, 
they  were  pieces  of  practical  preparation.  He  did 
not  intend  to  ask  Paris  to  dwell  long  over  the  heap  of 
ruins  he  had  figuratively  made  of  the  Old,  when  the 
structure  of  the  New  would  so  soon  be  ready  to  take 
Paris  in.  No  man  tore  down  with  a  more  forthright 
violence.  But  no  man  did  so  with  less  inherent  satis- 
faction. 

There  is  no  doubt:  to  most  critics  the  technique  of 
destruction  is  a  thing  sweet  in  itself.  Destruction 
may  become  a  voluptuous  experience  which  they 
never  cease  to  dwell  with  and  to  repeat.  Our  era  of 
aesthetic  atrocities  has  particularly  encouraged  this 
t3rpe  of  intellectual  satisfaction,  and  it  is  no  streuiger 
in  New  York.  Many  are  our  critics  of  difficult  tem- 
per and  easy  virtue.  Most  of  the  plays  they  witness 
are  bad:  they  slash  and  thrust  in  consequence  with  a 
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fair  average  of  justice.  But  one  wonders  how  they 
would  hide  their  chagrin,  if,  through  some  miscar- 
riage of  the  managers,  Beauty  were  to  flourish  on 
Broadway.  The  point  about  the  essays  of  Jacques 
Copeau  is  their  strange  lack  of  this  satisfaction  in  at- 
tack. They  are  not  clever.  They  ring  with  a  sobriety 
that  is  almost  ponderous.  They  have  the  sonority  of 
many  numbers.  They  bespeak,  indeed,  not  alone  the 
indignation  of  one  man,  but  of  a  generation:  not 
alone  its  passion  to  destroy  and  cleanse,  but  its  dream 
to  create.  They  reveal  Copeau  already  for  what  he 
was  to  be:    the  spokesman  of  a  Group. 

At  the  time,  however,  Copeau  did  not  know  this. 
The  Group  did  not  know  this.  The  Group  did  not 
know  itself. 

Groups,  indeed,  of  the  sort  which  make,  rather 
than  ape,  literary  movements,  are  always  mostly  mat- 
ters of  perspective.  They  are  not  bothered  about 
titles,  they  know  no  hierarchies.  A  number  of  men 
come  together  from  the  corners  of  France,  come  to- 
gether each  with  his  individual  tools  and  his  indi- 
vidual dreams,  in  search  of  the  buried  treasure  of  the 
truth.  And  they  have  the  same  notion  of  where  the 
treasure  lies.  So  they  dig  together:  and  then  quite 
naturally,  they  rest  together :  they  begin  to  talk  and  to 
listen.  And  they  discover  that  they  have  indeed  the 
same  notion  of  where  the  treasure  lies.     So  they  go 
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on  working  together.    *     *    *  There  is  no  more  to  it 
than  that. 

One  can  picture  Copeau,  those  days  in  Paris,  and 
the  years  that  followed.  Denmark,  Russia,  the  alien 
problems  of  industrial  production  in  the  Ardennes, 
lay  behind  him,  an  arduous,  inarticulate  past.  One 
day,  he  had  come  upon  a  book  entitled  **L*Immoral- 
iste'*  by  a  certain  Andre  Gide.  He  was  in  Denmark 
then.  But  at  once  he  was  at  home,  he  was  close  in 
spirit  to  another  Frenchman.  The  book's  passionate 
precision,  its  deep  delving  into  the  arcana  of  our 
senses  where  lurk  the  color  and  the  spirit  of  life,  and 
whence  we  can  compose  a  rationale  of  refuge  from 
the  sterile  anarchy  of  modern  disorder,  moved  Copeau 
to  words  of  his  own.  He  wrote  what  he  felt — ^a  tithe 
of  what  he  felt — to  a  little  magazine  in  Paris.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  to  L'Elrmitage.  Gide  responded.  The 
two  men  were  friends:  for  they  had  found  that  they 
were  digging  close  together.  *  *  *  So  Copeau  and 
Charles-Louis  Philippe  found  each  other:  Philippe 
who  already  was  at  work,  fermenting  beauty  from  the 
crass  vintages  of  life;  a  true  modern,  also,  with  his 
vision  of  the  viscous  Paris  slums  agleam  in  the  fires  of 
human  spirit,  and  with  his  sense  of  the  interpenetrat- 
ing planes  of  human  conscience  and  desire  which  are 
the  tools  of  modern  art.  *  *  *  Paul  Claudel  showed 
Copeau  his  plays.     And  Copeau  had  perhaps  his  first 
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bitter  revelation  of  the  poverty  of  a  social  state  in 
which  such  dramas  could  exist  without  a  theater;  had 
perhaps  an  unformed  vision  of  a  stage  flexible  and 
strong  to  support  such  soaring  architectures,  express 
these  plastic  forms  of  mystic  color  and  human  flesh. 

But  most  particularly,  Copeau  came  to  know 
Peguy.  One  might  almost  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
origin  of  present  Parisian  movements,  that  all  of 
Paris  was  coming  to  know  Peguy.    *    ♦    * 

Peguy  was  a  type  of  the  French  peasant  subli- 
mated: canniness  lifted  into  a  dialectic  of  vital 
humor,  tireless  fidelity  to  toil  turned  into  the  passion 
of  spiritual  service,  the  laborer's  meaty  strength  be- 
come a  tower  of  vision.  His  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine 
had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  defenders  of  Dreyfus ; 
they  became  the  stronghold  of  the  defenders  of  France 
against  all  of  her  foes:  her  politicians,  her  bankers, 
her  ** intellectuals".  In  them  appeared  the  great 
work  of  Romain  Rolland:  but  chiefly  Peguy *s  own 
apostrophes  to  the  youth  of  France  that  defined  the 
terms  for  a  new  generation;  and  his  own  mysteres 
and  tapisseries  that  released  a  flood  of  life  upon  the 
literary  present  which  a  whole  century  of  successive 
schools  had  effectually  dammed. 

Peguy  believed  in  Copeau.  He  loved  in  him  the 
uneasy  craftsman  like  himself,  the  adventurer  in 
thought  and  beauty,  the  inspired  workman  plough- 
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ing  old  fields  with  the  steel  of  his  wrath,  planting 
new  seeds,  as  he  did.  And  Copeau  understood 
Peguy:  understood  that  without  this  master's  single- 
handed  labor  during  lonely  years,  there  could  have 
been  no  harvest. 

Meantime,  he  went  on  writing  his  papers  against 
the  theater.  He  had  declared  aggressive  vrai  on  the 
art  to  which  he  was,  at  the  end,  in  the  words  of 
Andre  Gide,  **to  reconcile  us  all**.  He  had  no  closer 
actual  contact  with  the  stage. 

And  of  course,  the  commercial  theater  went  on 
also.  But  in  the  quiet  quarters  of  the  rive  gauche, 
there  was  an  ever  quickening  vibration:  a  stirring  of 
minds:  a  coalescence  of  resolve  such  as  makes  his- 
tory in  France,  even  if  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
does  not  find  it  out  for  another  decade.  These  men 
needed  an  organ:  actual  common  ground.  In  1909, 
the  Nouvelle  Revue  Franigaise  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Its  contributors,  whose  work  had  hitherto 
been  scattered  through  the  anonymity  of  a  score  of 

journals,  were  the  new  generation  of  French  letters. 
*  «  «  «  » 

Now,  ell  this  is  rather  a  remote  and  devious  ap- 
proach to  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier.  The 
way  of  Jacques  Copeau,  the  way  of  France,  was  just 
so  devious.  And  this  is  less  surprising  if  one  turns 
to  look  for  the  theater  in  which  Copeau  was  to  be- 
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come  himself,  and  failing  to  find  it  realises  that  be- 
fore all  else  it  had  to  be  discovered. 

There  were  plenty  of  theaters  in  Paris:  plenty  of 
draunas  outside  the  theaters:  plenty  of  talent.  Even 
there  were  two  stages  nationally  endowed  for  the 
keeping  green  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  French  thea- 
ter had  its  usual  heritage  of  form  and  style.  It  had 
everything,  but  life. 

Moliere,  for  instance,  at  the  Theatre  Frangais  was 
fairly  swathed  in  love  of  the  tradition.  Indeed,  he 
Wcis  armored  in  it;  and  the  coat  of  mail  was  rusty 
and  far  too  small  about  his  stifled  body.  On  the 
boulevards,  there  was  perhaps  no  Moliere,  but  there 
were  Capus  and  Porto-Riche,  Mirbeau  and  Courte- 
line:  many  men  of  discernment,  of  dramatic  tact, 
even  of  power.  In  their  published  works,  one  knew 
this:  but  on  the  stage,  their  dramas  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. The  manager,  the  producer,  the  actor,  all 
had  so  many  more  urgent  matters  on  their  minds! 
Problems  of  sacrifice  to  that  vast  and  imaginary  idol. 
Public  Taste;  problems  of  sensation  (the  far  more 
vital  dramas  of  the  Press  Agent  that  go  before  the 
drama  of  the  author) ;  problems  of  costumes  and  of 
vedettes.  No  energy  was  left  to  breathe  life  into  the 
Play.  It  showed  its  lack.  ♦  *  *  And  then,  of  course, 
there  were  dramatists  in  France  whose  work  was  too 
substantial,  too  integral  to  be  fit  for  the  transforma- 
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tions  of  the  theatrical  producer.  Such  men  were 
left,  perhaps  religiously,  alone.  They  included  most 
of  the  classics,  and  all  of  the  writers  of  the  younger 
generation  in  whom  the  generation  lived.  These  as-, 
pirants  were  homeless. 

Such  briefly,  was  the  practical  state  of  the  French 
theater,  as  Copeau  looked  about  him,  hungry  for 
participation.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
participation  was  the  keynote  of  his  interest.  If  he 
was  still  solely  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
theater  deferred.  Nothing  stood  between  him  and 
his  desire  save  the  theater  itself.  *  *  *  It  had  become 
either  an  elaborate  aflFair  of  exhibition,  a  show  in 
which  the  place  of  the  play  was  not  so  invio- 
late as  that  of  the  **copy*'  in  an  advertisement.  Or 
else,  it  was  an  affair  of  archeology,  of  intellectualism, 
of  esoteric  vapors.  It  had  fallen  so  far  as  even  to 
have  forgotten  its  place  of  grace:  a  platform  where 
men  and  women  were  instruments  for  the  poetry  of 
human  action.  The  drama  was  degraded.  It  had 
no  apologists  even  among  the  intellectuals.  The  cry 
of  the  day  was  indeed  for  the  saving  of  the  Theater. 
But  the  methods  proposed  seemed  largely  to  assume 
that  the  Drama  had  better  disappear. 

But  what  if  Copeau  grew  tired  of  looking  about 
Paris,  and  grew  aware  of  Europe?  What  would  he 
find  there?     Certain  local  manifestations  doubtless, 
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that  had  his  complete  sympathy.  Among  them,  not- 
ably, the  work  of  the  Irish  Players,  the  genius  of 
John  M.  Synge.  But  it  was  plain  that  Copeau  could 
bring  this  eager  movement  no  closer  contact,  take 
from  it  no  nearer  lesson.  The  Irish  Theater  was  the 
expression,  in  art,  of  the  social  and  political  plight  of 
a  subject  people.  It  was  the  impulse  of  self-affirma- 
tion against  certain  very  real  powers  of  effacement 
let  loose  upon  the  Irish  lands.  But  much  was  brew- 
ing elsewhere:  in  Berlin  and  Florence,  Switzerland 
and  England.  Copeau  knew  this.  And  yet,  there 
was  an  underlying  trend  in  stage  undertakings,  how- 
ever divergent,  throughout  Western  Europe,  that  in- 
stinctively kept  him  away. 

On  the  Boulevards  the  drama  was  degraded,  and 
substituted  for  it  we  have  seen  what  lavishment  of 
commercial  makeshifts.  But  in  the  theater  of  Max 
Reinhardt,  to  take  an  obvious  example,  the  drama 
also  was  sick  and  evanescent.  Although  here,  there 
were  substituted  for  it  trappings  of  light  and  color, 
the  splendor  of  another  art.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
theater's  art  nouveau,  most  of  what  New  York  has 
hitherto  been  offered  in  its  name,  finds  its  rationale 
in  the  decadence  of  the  written  play.  What  the 
dramatic  artist  has  abandoned,  the  artist  in  color  and 
costumes  triumphantly  invests.  It  is  his  will,  not  to 
serve  the  play,  as  he  has  always  in  haler  days,  but  to 
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draw  the  public's  eye  from  the  play's  lack,  and  to  fill 
the  emptiness  of  the  stage  with  his  own  additions. 
One  cannot  blame  him.  One  need  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
mire his  success  of  the  last  score  years  in  making  his 
audience  forget  that  the  **play*s  the  thing'*.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  the  history  of  recent  theatrical  activity  has 
been  the  obverse  side  of  recent  dramatic  inactivity. 
Men  of  the  theater  have  been  constrained  to  accept 
the  dearth  of  a  respectable  and  vital  drama :  to  make 
up  for  it  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  force  that 
might  live  upon  the  stage:  and  to  build  up  their 
methods,  not  so  much  on  what  they  found,  as  on 
what  they  failed  to  find.  At  the  heart  of  the  work  of 
Max  Reinhardt  lies  a  disrespect  for  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  drama.  At  the  basis  even  of  the  far  more 
serious  work  of  Gordon  Craig  lies  a  disregard,  not 
alone  for  drama  as  it  is  immemorally  considered,  but 
for  the  actor.  Craig  has  found  in  current  conditions 
an  incentive  for  his  love  of  Egyptian  marionettes :  an 
encouragement  to  his  obsessions  with  the  graphic  and 
abstract  details  of  the  theatrical  artform.  He  has 
found  nowheres  in  the  spoken  theater,  nor  in  the  writ- 
ten drama,  a  reason  to  compel  him  to  change  his  mind. 
The  historian  will  look  on  the  epoch  through 
which  we  have  lived  as  a  sort  of  interregnum  during 
which  creative  minds  in  love  with  the  theater  bent 
their  best  energies  to  the  task  of  learning  to  do  with- 
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out  the  Play.  He  will  so  explain  the  superb  pictorial- 
izations  of  Gordon  Craig,  the  abstract  reflections  of 
Adolphe  Appia  upon  the  Wagnerian  Cycle :  and  with 
this  meaning  dispose  of  the  devitalized  baroque  ef- 
fects of  Reinhardt  and  of  his  host  of  imitators.  To 
Craig  and  Appia  will  go  great  credit :  to  the  legacy  of 
the  draughtsman  and  the  musician  toward  some  fu- 
ture restoration.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  historian 
will  understand  why,  in  his  formative  years,  Copeau 
could  not  turn  more  wholly  toward  them,  take  more 
organically  from  them.  For  in  the  work  which  he  ^ 
found  everywhere  about  him  was  an  implied  curtail- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  spoken  drama  upon  the 
stage:  and  the  spirit  behind  this  reservation  was  pre- 
cisely what  Copeau  had  come,  with  all  his  energies,  to 
destroy. 

Granted  his  major  tenet,  that  the  literary  drama 
must  remain  the  soul  of  the  theater,  much  of  the  bril- 
liant work  of  our  times  is  the  brilliance  of  decadence. 
Everywhere,  intellectual  effort  on  the  stage  was  run- 
ning counter,  either  directly  or  by  evasion,  to  a 
primal  law  of  the  art.  And  in  this  great  negation, 
many  divergent  movements  were  caught  up.  It  re- 
lated the  commercial  stage  upon  which  drama  simply 
had  been  killed  to  such  reactions  as  the  dialogues  of 
Shaw,  upon  whose  lack  of  form  and  aesthetic  sub- 
stance he  had  propped  his  platform  of  social  argu- 
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ment.  And  to  these,  no  less  clearly,  the  projected  art 
of  Gordon  Craig  with  its  exaltation  of  the  picture.  It 
was  under  the  blight  of  this  negation,  that  Copeau*s 
dream  continued  to  be  homeless. 

If  then,  the  approach  of  Copeau  toward  the  theater 
seems  strange  and  devious,  the  reason  was  simply 
that  his  theater  did  not  accessibly  exist.  Look  where 
he  might,  at  home  or  abroad,  he  had  not  found  it. 
The  soul  of  drama  was  a  sputtering  candle  upon  the 
stages  of  Western  Europe.  Perhaps,  in  his  subse- 
quent role  of  returning  it  to  its  rightful  power,  the 
early  career  of  Jacques  Copeau  seems  the  infallible 
path  of  his  creative  instinct.  Not  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere,  nor  of  Moliere,  nor  of  Ibsen,  would  this 
purely  literary  training  have  been  a  possible  anticipa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  the  drama  was  rife  and  ruddy  in 
the  theater  of  their  days:  these  men  had  no  quicker 
path  than  to  open  the  stage  door  and  find  it.  But  in 
the  case  of  Copeau,  it  was  logical  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cess: to  write  his  essays,  direct  a  magazine,  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  the  classics  in  the  library  to  which 
they  had  retreated,  so  that  he  might  come  properly 

equipped  to  an  empty  stage. 

*  «  «  *  * 

These  depths  of  the  French  stage  were  shared  by 
its  neighbors.  The  new  era  had  finally  brought  about 
the  complete  shifting  of  social  and  industrial  prestige. 
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The  moneyed  middle  class  had  emerged:  it  was  hun- 
gry to  be  amused:  it  was  full  of  the  means  to  buy 
amusement.  But  of  that  spiritual  life  which  is  the 
true  endowment  of  a  theater,  it  had  none.  And  of 
that  contact  with  the  planes  of  higher  human  effort 
whence  comes  the  stuff  of  art,  it  had  been  robbed  by 
its  too  swift  emergence.  Here,  however,  the  specific 
character  of  France  entered  and  transformed  the  prob- 
lem. 

Copeau  was  essentially  French.  In  him,  was  the 
saving  strain,  perhaps  the  Europe-saving  strain  of  a 
French  tradition.  For  there  is  no  tradition  in  modern 
Europe  so  great  in  its  defence  of  the  Word,  in  its 
love  of  the  Word:  there  is  no  other  modern  culture 
in  which  the  common  means  of  speech — prose — has 
evolved  a  continuous  artform.  It  was  doubtless  this 
racial  character  which  determined  Copeau's  part,  and 
which  kept  the  Paris  stage,  however  low  it  lay,  un- 
touched by  the  blandishments  of  unliterary  innova- 
tors. The  French  theater  was  degraded.  But  it  must 
rise  from  its  own  base. 

The  French  love  spectacle.  But  never  in  their  his- 
tory have  they  lost  a  sense  of  the  gulf  between  spec- 
tacle and  drama.  It  was  hence  only  natural,  that 
their  sure  instinct,  their  instinct  in  Copeau,  should 
have  led  away  from  the  prevailing  pittoresque  of  the 
European  theaters. 
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Meantime,  the  busy  group  on  the  rive  gauche  mul- 
tipUed  in  faith  and  in  works.  The  Nouvelle  Revue 
Frangaise  was  a  home:  it  gave  the  self-assurance  of 
continuous  articulation.  And  with  this  acquisition 
had  come  new  health  and  the  impulse  toward  new 
conquests. 

1  cannot  here  go  into  the  manifold  expressions  of 
their  quickening  energies.  They  aie  too  diverse. 
The  men  standing  for  them  are  too  many  who  de- 
serve the  complete  devotion  of  an  essay.  But  per- 
haps an  example  will  serve.  The  Revue  had  spread 
out,  almost  at  once,  into  a  House  of  publication. 
Now,  the  art  of  bookmaking  in  France  is  historic. 
But  it  survived  in  extravagant  and  exotic  forms.  The 
mass  of  French  publications  had  succumbed  to  the 
insensitive  form  of  the  machine.  The  usual  French 
book  at  three  francs  fifty — ^yellow  back  and  muddy 
page — ^was  an  abomination.  Not  so  with  the  editions 
of  the  Revue.  If  this  group  published  books,  it  was 
in  their  nature  first  to  redeem  the  art  of  publication. 
And  if  they  had  to  revolutionize  a  standard,  they 
must  do  so  without  raising  the  price.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  these  men  were  not  rich,  not  en- 
dowed. They  helped  each  other  communally.  The 
man  responsible  for  this  particular  work  was  Gaston 
Gallimard.  He  brought  to  it  the  simple,  crafts- 
manlike   intelligence   of   the    new    inspiration.      He 
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infused  into  the  making  of  books  that  same  salubrity 
of  style  and  strength  of  thought  which  they  all 
hoped  to  win  from  the  encroaching  mass  of  industrial 
disease.  So  that  today,  a  large  share  of  contempo- 
rary letters  exists  in  a  new  standard  form,  designed 
by  Gallimeurd;  orderly,  proper,  a  beauty  to  the  eye. 
And  it  may  well  yet  be,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  this 
man,  that  only  works  of  dim  vision  and  slatternly 
control  will  henceforth  be  compelled  in  France  to  is- 
sue upon  those  muddy,  ill-maurginated  pages  which 
we  have  so  long  docilely  accepted  as  part  of  a  French 
tradition. 

1  stress  this  detail  merely  as  a  sign  of  the  complete 
reorientation  of  these  men  toward  their  actual  sur- 
roundings. Their  theater  was  bound  to  come.  In  a 
society  where,  through  the  very  nature  of  their  ideals, 
they  were  secluded  and  remote,  their  theater  was 
bound  to  come  last.  In  a  spiritual  civilization,  where 
the  poet  and  the  priest  are  the  high  man  and  the 
public  man,  their  theater  must  have  come  first.  But 
in  the  noisy  modern  city,  where  the  reign  of  money 
has  set  a  price  on  beauty,  the  wonder  is  that  it  came 
at  all.  For  making  magazines  and  books  that  can  go 
forth  slowly,  seeking  their  friends  in  the  world,  is 
one  thing:  quite  another  is  a  public  hall  that  must 
live  in  the  world,  and  confront  the  suffrage  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  laws  are  based  upon  the  laws  of  barter. 
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Already,  Copeau  knew,  and  his  friends  knew,  that 
the  theater  would  be.  Already,  certain  active  steps 
toward  its  achievement  had  been  teiken.  In  1909, 
Copeau's  dramatization  **Les  Freres  Karamazov" 
came  to  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts.  And  Co- 
peau came  along.  At  last  he  had  won  the  experience 
of  a  metropolitan  production.  But  he  had  won  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important.  Through  this  early 
j*  enterprise  he  had  discovered  the  two  men  who  were  to 
I  be  the  practical  mainstays  of  his  theater.   ♦   ♦   ♦ 

Charles  Dullin  had  run  away,  as  a  boy,  from  a 
chateau  in  Savoy,  because  he  loved  the  theater.  He 
had  learned  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  that  a  correlary  of 
that  love  must  be  his  detestation  of  the  theaters  of 
the  Boulevards.  Fortunately,  there  were  other  forms 
of  the  art  to  engage  his  genius;  forms,  less  respect- 
able perhaps,  but  closer  to  the  dramatic  founts.  Dullin 
became  a  reciter  in  the  cafes  of  Montmartre — the  earli- 
est home,  also,  of  the  art  of  Yvette  Guilbert.  He  be- 
came a  master  in  modern  guise  of  the  classic  comedie 
improvisee  which  persists  in  the  cabarets  and  fairs  of 
provincial  France.  He  learned  to  recite  Villon  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  back  that  ancient  vaga- 
bondage, throbbing  and  bleeding,  into  the  heart  of 
life.    In  Copeau*s  production,  Dullin  created  the  role 

)of  Smerdiakov — that  deepest  incarnation  of  the  blood 
of  Dostoievski — and  he  astounded  Paris. 
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TTie  other  great  discovery  was  Jouvey.  Louis  Jou- 
yey  was  a  druggist :  a  druggist,  that  is,  with  a  diploma 
but  with  no  stomach  for  his  work.  He  had  no  shop, 
indeed,  but  he  did  have  a  theater.  His  theater  also, 
like  the  Montmartre  of  Dullin,  was  decently  above 
the  rut  of  the  great  Boulevards.  It  was  one  of  those 
unkempt  salles  de  quartier  sacred  at  least  to  that 
memory  of  drama  which  is  the  world  of  the  **melo'\ 
Copeau  recognized  in  Jouvey,  not  alone  an  actor  of 
genius,  but  as  well  a  craftsman  for  whom  the  stage 
had  remained  a  temple  to  humble,  human  eflFort. 

I  see  no  chance  in  the  theatrical  pasts  of  these  two 
future  captains  selected  by  Copeau.  Drama  had  re- 
treated from  the  Boulevards :  it  was  beaten  and  lowly. 
It  was  by  no  means  dead.  In  the  cheap  quartier 
theaters  to  which  the  workman  brings  his  wife  and 
children,  in  the  drenched  smoke  of  the  taveme, 
among  the  bistros  and  improvisators  of  barrack  and 
provincial  fair,  it  had  entrenched  itself.  It  had  fled 
back  to  the  people  who  once  supported  its  high  an- 
cestry— the  commedia  dell'  arte.  And  here,  in  its 
last  hiding,  Copeau  sought  it  out,  and  mustered  his 
practical  collaborators.  Paris  was  yet  to  wonder 
whence  came  the  fusion,  in  his  art,  of  the  essential 
and  exquisite  spirit  of  today  with  all  that  honesty  of 
limb,   bruskness   of  mood  and   suppleness   of  mind 

which  once  distinguished  the  comedien  de  la  foire. 

•  *  «  *  » 
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In  the  Spring  of  1913,  Copeau  and  his  friends  were 
hunting  their  neighborhood  of  Paris  for  an  empty 
hall.  Jouvey,  DuUin  and  Gallimard,  the  artist  who 
published  books  and  who  was  now  to  administer  a 
theater;  Jean  Schlumberger,  the  dramatist  and  critic 
who  had  also  helped  found  the  Revue;  Charles 
Pacquement;  Henri  Gheon  whose  tragedies  popu- 
laires  were  perhaps  too  popular  to  find  a  place  on 
the  Paris  stage;  Francis  Jourdain  who  designed  the 
first  decors; — these  men  were  among  them.  A  bit 
farther  removed  from  the  actual  labor  at  hand,  such 
writers  as  Andre  Gide,  Jacques  Riviere,  secretary  of 
the  Revue  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  creative  of 
modern  critics;  Paul  Claudel,  Emile  Verhaeren, 
Suares,  Vildrac,  Valery  Larbaud.   *   *  ♦ 

The  rue  du  Vieux  Colombier  is  an  old  thorough- 
fare in  a  compact  and  complete  quarter  of  old  Paris. 
It  leads  from  the  Saint  Sulpice,  one  of  the  few 
churches  of  Paris  that  still  retains  a  hold  upon  its 
immediate  surroundings.  The  great  structure  domi- 
nates the  Square  in  which  it  stands.  The  ancient 
streets  that  tumble  down  to  it  from  the  rue  de 
Vaugirard  and  that  proceed  with  heightening  worldly 
pride  toward  Saint  Germain  des  Pres  are  quick  with 
its  spiritual  life;  somehow  cast  free  by  its  high  mood 
from  the  encroaching  spell  of  mercenary  Paris.  Ec- 
clesiastical shops  border  the  Square.    They  are  full  of 
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ugly  things.  And  yet  their  sculptured  saints  and 
dramatic  tableaux  seem  in  their  very  decrepitude  to 
point  to  the  ancient  Motherhood  of  the  Church  in  art 
and  in  the  drama.  The  Church  is  the  cradle  of  the 
stage.  Near  it,  Copeau  and  his  friends  found  what 
they  wanted.    ♦    *    ♦ 

From  the  sidewalk,  one  passed  through  a  long, 
lugubrious  vestibule  fitted  up  with  musical  slot-ma- 
chines and  penny  movies:  the  archetype  of  nickel- 
odeon which  we  still  have  on  Clinton  and  Fourteenth 
Streets.  The  hall  was  a  little  place,  seating  scarce 
five  hundred.  It  was  done  in  the  gilt  pastry  work 
called  Louis  Quinze,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  all  the 
vagaries  of  strictly  local  talent. 

It  W21S  rented  at  once.  The  vestibule  was  turned 
into  a  series  of  offices.  Francis  Jourdain  was  let 
loose  upon  the  stale  pastries  of  the  interior.  Most  of 
them  disappeared:  all  of  the  gilt.  Emerged  a  chaste, 
little  theater,  done  in  black  and  yellow  with  a  green 
curtain  before  a  stage  which  even  Jourdain's  clever- 
ness could  not  materially  enlarge. 

Meantime,  Copeau  was  selecting  his  troupe.  Some 
friend  of  his  lent  him  a  garret  in  which  to  interview 
the  candidates.  It  was  above  that  respectable  portion 
of  a  Parisian  house  which  is  equipped  with  stairs: 
one  reached  it  by  ladder.  I  can  imagine  Copeau  wait- 
ing in  the  dawn  of  that  dim  place,  with  the  light  of  a 
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single  window  sharpening  the  cut  of  his  head  against 
the  darkness:  and  the  prospective  artists  clambering 
up,  laboriously,  stumbling,  toward  him  through  the 
hatch  in  the  floor.     I  see  the  symbol. 

But  at  last,  he  had  his  theater.  He  had  his  com- 
pany. (Including  Jouvet  and  DuUin,  it  comprised 
that  summer  just  eleven.)  The  question  was:  what 
else  did  Copeau  have? 

Perhaps  his  first  step  with  his  troupe  will  be  the 
beginning  of  an  answer.  He  took  them  away  from 
Paris.  He  was  not  employing  these  young  artists. 
He  was  going  to  live  with  them.  In  the  Department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  Le  Limon  is  tucked  away  with  its 
gardens  in  the  breast  of  the  gay  green  hills.  Here 
was  Copeau*s  home:  a  peasant's  house  large  enough 
for  him  and  his  family  and  his  books.  The  company 
took  lodgings  in  neighboring  peasants'  houses.  And 
their  work  began.  During  five  hours  of  each  day 
they  studied  repertoire.  But  they  did  far  more.  They 
performed  exercises  in  physical  culture  and  the  | 
dance:  they  read  aloud:  they  invented  and  acted  im-  : 
pro  vised  dramatic  scenes.  They  worked,  thus,  upon 
their  bodies,  their  voices  and  their  minds :  made  them 
subtle  instruments  in  their  command. 

Copeau  had  not  been  pondering  a  playhouse  all 
these  years  with  the  result  of  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it,  when  once  he  had  it.    At  the  basis  of  his 
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conception  of  the  theater  was  that  social  organism 
which  is  forever  cropping  up,  a  true  microcosm,  in 
the  activities  of  France.  Thus,  even  his  troupe  was 
to  him  a  detail,  essential  but  not  basic,  of  his  plan. 
What  Copeau  planned  was  a  School — a  school  for 
the  renovation  of  the  French  dramatic  art.  His  true 
theater  would  be  the  building  of  the  students  of  that 
school.  Copeau  knew  well  he  might  not  even  be 
there  to  see  them  build  it.  But  he  knew  likewise  that 
he  could  not  have  his  school,  without  the  theater  to 
stamp  his  methods  with  reality.  Here  was  a  paradox. 
He  met  it  with  the  determination  to  make  his  theater 
and  his  troupe  as  much  of  a  school  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  them. 

The  reader  must  not  take  from  this  the  false  con- 
ception of  a  stodgy  and  remote  abstraction:  a  sort  of 
colorless  conservatory  for  future  splendors.  The 
everyday  temper  of  Copeau*s  work  is  gaiety:  is  im- 
mediacy of  experience  and  of  realisation.  He  is  the 
disciple  of  his  friend,  Henri  Bergson,  sufficiently  to 
know  that  our  growth  and  recreation  into  the  tomor- 
row are  simply  the  outcome  of  our  complete  experi- 
ence today.  His  troupe  was  the  beginning  of  a  dra- 
matic school.  But  Copeau  knew  that  if  he  would 
win  even  a  slim  success  against  the  bad  realities 
about  him,  he  must  combat  them,  not  with  theories, 
but  with  realities  of  greater  valence.     He  must  oflFset 
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the  false  life  of  the  commercial  theaters  with  life  of  an- 
other order.  And  if  he  hoped  for  results,  he  must  pro- 
vide that  the  life  of  his  theater  be  not  dimmer,  not 
more  remote  and  more  abstract,  but  be  more  living 
and  more  engaging.  His  theater  lived,  in  order  that  the 
generation  of  athletic  actors  whom  he  hoped  to  rear 
might  at  once  have  a  world  to  live  in. 

Native  talent,  moreover,  is  no  rare  thing  in  Paris. 
Copeau  himself,  whose  program  called  for  no  com- 
promise with  what  existed,  and  for  no  expectation 
from  it,  could  not  deny  this.  His  point  of  attack  was 
chiefly  the  application  of  what  all  social  critics  say  of 
our  social  structures:  that  the  lack  of  spiritual  orien- 
tation, of  institutional  integrity  and  of  organic  dis^ 
cipline  had  made  the  theater  the  destroyer,  rather 
than  the  parent,  of  that  native  talent  which  forever 
flows  upon  it.  It  was  not  impossible,  even  with  his 
standards,  for  Copeau  to  fill  his  company.  With  the 
results  obtained  in  a  single  year,  working  as  he  did 
in  the  limiting  conditions  of  a  swift  experiment,  he 
began  to  see  what  the  future  might  unfold,  with  the 
tools  of  his  ait  perfected. 
/  X  The  little  group  labored  for  two  months  at  Le 
Limon.  They  learned  that  the  one  originality  of  in- 
terpretation which  was  not  anathema  was  that  which 
grew  organically  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
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Eext.  Tney  learned  that  the  voice,  in  acting,  was  no 
isolaledmstrument,  but  one  of  many;  and  that  it  de- 
pended for  its  effectiveness  upon  a  harmony  which 
included  the  entire  physical  and  mental  state  of  the 
artist.  They  learned  that  the  true  mise-en-scene  was 
the  integrated  sum  of  every  gesture,  every  word, 
every  color  and  every  volume  upon  the  stage:  that 
the  dramatic  art  is  an  orchestration  in  which  all  of 
the  senses  are  enlisted,  and  of  which  the  written 
play  is  the  determining  score.  They  learned  to  look 
on  themselves  as  individual  leaders,  each  entrusted 
with  the  disposition  of  a  certain  number  of  intellec- 
tual and  aesthetic  forces,  of  which  they  had  to  make 
such  use  as  to  bring  about  the  dramatic  action:  re- 
create the  spiritual  content  of  the  play.  In  brief, 
they  learned  many  simple  and  well-nigh  forgotten 
things.  They  unlearned  most  of  what  was  Law  in 
Paris.    And  then,  they  came  to  Paris.   *   ♦   ♦ 

But  not  before  Paris  had  been  warned  into  an 
attentive  mood.  Paris  is  not  perfect:  but  surely  it 
is  the  most  tolerant  City  in  the  world.  In  its  com- 
pact, subjective  life,  its  awareness  to  the  state  of  all 
its  parts,  it  is  like  a  family.  But  in  its  hospitality  to 
individual  points  of  view,  it  is  unlike  any  family  that 
I  have  ever  met.  Paris  loves  to  be  talked  to:  to  be 
nudged,  bullied  if  need  be,  into  a  respectful  mood. 
Whence  comes  the  habit  of  manifestoes  among  her 
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artists.  Any  young  Rastignac  of  a  new  generation 
can  mount  the  escarpments  of  Montmartre,  blow  his 
horn,  and  have  Paris  looking  up,  critically  perhaps 
but  carefully,  to  catch  his  words.  It  was  now  Co- 
peau's  hour  of  attention.   *   ♦   ♦ 

He    called    his    paper    **Un    essai    de    renovation 

dramatique*'.     It  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 

Frangaise,  as  well  as  in  pamphlet  form.     I  can  give 

no  better  measure  of  its  spirit  of  dramatic  houseclean- 

ing  than  by  the  quotation  of  some  of  his  words. 

1^  **By   good   fortune,"   says  Jacques   Copeau,    "we 

^  V^^     have  reached  the  age  of  man  without  despair.     To 

ly       the  detested  realities  about   us,   we   oppose  desire, 

7  aspiration,   resolution.     We  have  on  our  side  that 

Chimaera,  we  carry  in  us  that  illusion,  which  bring 

the  courage  and  the  joy  of  enterprise.    And  if  we  must 

name  specifically  the  sentiment  that  moves  us,  the 

passion  that  drives  us  and  compels  us  forward,  and 

to  which  we  must  finally  give  in,  it  is:  Indignation. 

"A  mad  industrialism  which  from  day  to  day  more 

cynically  degrades  our  French  stage  and  repels  from 

it  the  cultured  public;    the  monopoly  of  the  greater 

part  of  our  theaters  by  a  handful  of  amusers  in  the 

hire  of  merchants  without  shame;  everywhere,  and 

even  in   such   high   places  whose  authority   should 

bring  with  it  a  certain  sense  of  pride,  the  same  spirit 

of  show  and  speculation,  the  same  nadir  of  taste; 
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eveiywhere  the  spectacle  of  an  art  that  is  dying  and 
of  which  there  is  no  longer  even  question,  in  the 
parasitic  toils  of  bluff,  of  auction  methods,  of  ex- 
hibitionism; everywhere,  shallowness,  disorder,  ig- 
norance and  folly,  contempt  for  the  artist,  hatred  of 
beauty;  an  overproduction  becoming  ever  emptier 
and  more  futile,  a  body  of  criticism  becoming  ever 
more  complacent,  a  public  taste  wandering  wider  and 
farther  from  the  truth: — these  are  what  anger  us 
and  now  lift  us  to  revolt. 

**This  indignation,  others  beside  us  have  felt, 
before  us  have  expressed.  But  even  among  the 
stoutest  of  heart,  how  many  have  been  forced  slowly 
to  resign  their  anger?  In  some  instances,  intimidation 
has  shut  their  mouths ;  good  fellowship  has  debauched 
them;  or  else  sheer  weariness  has  let  their  pens  fall 
from  their  fingers.  There  will  be  new  complaints :  the 
protests  of  youth  will  continue  to  rise  up.  But  is  it 
enough  to  protest?  Is  it  enough  to  fight  for  a  lost 
cause :  to  sharpen  the  vedn  shafts  of  one's  criticism :  to 
withdraw  to  the  bitterness  of  selfish  contempt?  We 
cannot  join  in  a  discontent  that  remains  inactive. 
While  the  best  among  us  go  on  expressing  their  pref- 
erences and  their  repulsions,  holding  high  their  indi- 
vidual tastes  above  the  ruck  of  general  corruption,  the 
evil  spreads  about  us,  and  the  time  approaches  when, 
in  the  domain  of  art  which  is  ours  and  which  is  our  do- 
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main,  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  spot  on  which  to 
place  our  feet. 

**We  believe  that  today  it  no  longer  is  sufficient  to 
create  strong  works.  Where  will  they  find  a  wel- 
come, in  what  place  gather  together  their  audience 
and  their  interpreters,  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
to  live?  We  have  thus  fatefully  been  driven,  as  by 
an  absolute  postulate,  to  this  great  problem:  to  put 
up  from  intact  foundations  a  new  theater:  that  it 
may  be  the  rallying  point  for  all  those,  authors, 
actors,  spectators,  who  are  tormented  by  the  need  of 
/  once  more  restoring  to  the  stage  its  inherent  beauty. 

Copeau's  paper  differed  in  this  from  most:  it  went 
into  details  of  practice,  scarcely  at  all  into  details  of 
theory.  It  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  repertory,  the 
function  of  the  classics,  the  nurture  of  vital,  modern 
works.  It  discussed  the  problems  of  the  troupe, 
methods  of  rehersal,  the  project  of  the  eleves-comed- 
iens  to  whose  forerunning  chartreuse  theatrale  near 
La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  the  cynical  Parisian  critics  were 
already  pilgrimaging.  But  it  had  little  to  say  about 
the  projects  and  realisations  of  the  contemporaries 
in  the  field  of  Europe:  Stanislavsky,  Reinhardt, 
I  Fuchs  and  Erler,  Craig  and  Granville  Barker.  And 
r  that  little  was  largely  praise  behind  whose  acknowl- 
edging terms,  the  accent  of  reservation  was  almost 
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imperceptibly  concealed.  A  most  amazing  mani- 
festo! Listen  to  this: 

* 'Whatever  our  avowed  preferences  as  critics,  our 
personal  direction  as  men  of  letters,  we  do  not  rep- 
resent a  school.  ♦  *  *  We  bring  with  us  no  formula 
in  the  belief  that  from  its  embryon  there  must  inevi- 
tably spring  the  theater  of  tomorrow.  Herein  lies  a 
distinction  between  us  and  the  undertakings  that 
have  gone  before.  These — and  it  can  be  said  with- 
out umbrage  to  the  best  known  among  them,  the 
Theatre  Libre,  and  without  depreciation  of  the  high 
merits  of  its  chief,  Andre  Antoine  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much — these  fell  into  the  imprudent  and  uncon- 
scious error  of  limiting  their  field  of  action  with  a 
program  of  revolution.  We  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
revolution.  *  ♦  ♦  We  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  the 
theater  of  tomorrow.  But  in  founding  the  Theatre 
du  Vieux  Colombier,  we  are  preparing  a  place  of 
haven  and  of  work  for  tomorrow's  inspiration.** 

Have  there  been  many  such  groups  of  rebels  in  the 
endless  lists  of  Paris,  men  who  denied  that  they  were 
rebels,  and  boasted  that  originality  was  something 
that  they  did  not  bring  with  them,  but  would  find  in 
the  course  of  their  daily  work?  Perhaps  they  are  as 
rare  as  that  principle  of  inherent  growth  and  as  the 
originality  of  true  self-expression  which  characterized 
these  men.     Their  disavowal  of  a  revolutionary  pro- 
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gram   pointed  to   an  inner  consciousness   of   power 
which  had  no  need  of  the  prop  of  self-assertion.     Most 

lapriori  programs  of  artistic  revolution  are  whistlings 

Ij  in  the  dark.  These  men  had  brought  their  own  lights 
along :  and,  like  most  lights,  they  were  visible  al- 
ready. 

Nothing  better  marks  their  strong  confidence  than 
their  behavior  toward  the  classics.  They  were  react- 
ing not  alone  against  the  harlotries  of  the  commercial 
stage;  but  as  well  against  the  pseudo-modern  will  to 
**get  even"  with  the  tyranny  of  the  past  by  ignoring 
it,  or  to  **make  good**  the  present  dearth  of  drama  by 
finding  new  strange  gods  to  worship  on  the  stage. 
These  artists  seemed  to  realise  that  the  one  way  to 
make  that  addition  to  the  past  which  is  the  present 
and  future  of  art,  was  to  master  the  past.  They  were 
so  firm  in  their  intuition  of  today,  in  their  sense  of 

,,  promise  for  tomorrow,  that  they  dared  openly  com- 
mune with  Moliere  and  with  Shakspere.     They  were 

I  not  so  afraid  of  the  classics  as  to  be  unable  to  respect 

*  them. 

Somehow,  they  had  caught  the  principle  of  growth ; 
they  had  guessed  that  the  true  revolution  is  but  a 
quickened  hour  of  increase,  a  centripetal,  not  cen- 
trifugal proceeding.  The  poet,  about  to  create,  goes 
deep  within  himself,  seeks  the  fertile  subsoil  of  his 
life.    In  a  like  mood,  these  poets  of  the  Scene  returned 
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first  of  all  to  the  classics.  They  were  aware  that  the 
seed  must  send  roots  downward:  that  a  tree  grows 
from  its  trunk. 

During  the  one  season  which  they  were  to  hold  in 
Paris  before  the  War,  the  Vieux  Colombier  contrib- 
uted fourteen  dramatic  creations  to  the  theater.  They 
were,  among  the  classics:  **L*Avare**,  **L* Amour 
Medecin**,  **La  Jalousie  de  Barbouille'*  of  Moliere; 
Shakspere's  **Twelfth  Night*',  and  Hey  wood's  **A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness**:  among  the  moderns 
of  a  past  age,  Dostoievski*s  *Treres  Karamazov**, 
Musset's  **Barberine'*,  **La  Navette"  of  Henri 
Becque:  and  among  contemporary  works:  **Le  Pain 
de  Menage**  of  Jules  Renard,  **La  Peur  des  Coups** 
of  Courteline,  ClaudeFs  **L*Echange**,  Jean  Schlum- 
berger*s  **Les  Fils  Louverne**,  **L*Eau  de  Vie**  of 
Henri  Gheon  and  Martin  Du  Gard*s  **Le  Testament 
du  Pere  Leleu**.  Their  immediate  projects  included 
productions  of  Aeschylos,  Euripides,  Racine,  Cor- 
neille,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais  and  Ibsen;  and  of 
such  of  their  fellows  as  Tristan  Bernard,  Francis 
Viele-Grifiin,  Andre  Suares,  Jules  Romains,  Alex- 
andre Arnoux  and  Jacques  Copeau. 

In  addition  to  this  central  work,  mornings  of 
poetry  recitation  were  held  from  the  beginning.  They 
revitalized  a  panorama  harking  back  to  the  Twelfth 
Century,  to  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Chan- 
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sons  pour  La  Croisade;  that  included  Ruteboeuf,  the 
Fabliaux,  the  ballades  of  Froissart,  Deschamps,  Vil- 
lon; and  that  closed  only  with  the  unpublished  work 
of  a  new  Youth  beyond  such  immediate  moderns  as 

Claudel,  Peguy  and  Francis  Jammes. 

«  «  •  «  • 

When  Jacques  Copeau  first  looked  at  his  little 
stage,  he  had  only  a  negative  conception  of  the 
mise-en-scene  which  he  was  to  work  out  upon  it.  He 
knew  what  was  inadequate  to  his  vision  of  the 
drama:  the  adequate  still  remained  behind.  I  have 
pointed  out  already  that  this  movement  was  no  in- 
tellectual affair  based  upon  apriori  creeds.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  very  human  affair,  based  upon  very  con- 
crete social  and  material  conditions.  And  among 
these  conditions,  none  was  of  greater  rank  than 
Poverty.  Indeed,  Poverty  was  more  than  a  condi- 
tion: it  was  an  integral  ideal.  There  is  in  this  neither 
chance  nor  affectation.  Consider  what  the  Vieux  G> 
lombier  was,  in  relation  to  the  world.  It  was  no  re- 
action from  the  commercial  theater  upon  that  the- 
ater's plane:  it  was  a  lifting  up  of  the  theater  upon 
another  plane:  or  rather,  the  invasion  of  another 
plane  upon  the  theater.  And  it  was  very  specially  a 
revolt  from  all  those  artistic  hindrances  and  falsities 
that  come  with  a  great  financial  burden.  The  Vieux 
Colombier  had  vowed  to  do  without  the  triumphs  of 
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the  Market-place  in  order  to  be  without  its  jurisdic- 
tion. It  moved  outside  the  vicious  circle  of  material 
competition  and  material  success.  And  it  had  no 
aesthetic  independent  of  its  morale.  Simplicity,  there- 
fore, almost  chastity  of  means  were  among  the  pre- 
mises of  its  departure. 

This  attitude  brought  the  strength  of  certain  depri- 
vations. Many  of  the  mechanisms  and  effects  which 
are  the  staff  of  the  commercial  stage  and,  in  elabor- 
ated form,  the  boast  of  the  decorative  schools,  were 
ruled  from  the  accounts.  Our  times  have  a  besetting 
sin:  the  picturesque  of  our  verse,  of  our  painting,  of 
our  stage  is  the  modern  aggravation  of  the  baroque. 
And  the  same  impulse  fathers  it — an  inner  emptiness 
disguised  by  much  peripheral  activity.  The  Vieux 
Colombier  had  none  of  it.  Almost  with  violence,  it 
returned  to  that  mood  of  inner  search  and  contempla- 
tion, which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  picturesque. 

Not  till  after  he  had  mastered  his  own  realities  did 
Copeau  learn  in  later  studies  how  simileur  had  been 
the  problems  of  Shakspere  and  Moliere.  The  free- 
dom of  the  Elisabethan  action,  the  purity  of  the 
drama  of  Classic  France  grew  strictly  from  the  limit- 
ing material  conditions  of  those  times.  Spirit  and 
mind  had  risen  in  the  lack  of  mechanical  devices. 
This  discovery  gave  Copeau  the  vitalizing  force  of  a 
great  example. 
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What  he  possessed  then,  was  chiefly  a  company  of 
actors,  and  a  little  stage.  From  them,  he  won  that 
texture  of  fluid  physical  design  which  is  peculiarly 
his  own.  As  his  stage  and  his  means  developed,  he 
made  use  of  his  resources  to  variate  his  method.  He 
did  not  stray  from  it.  He  came  to  employ  double 
and  triple  planes,  to  utilize  every  corner  of  prosce- 
nium, apron,  base.  But  all  of  his  uses  of  form  and 
color  and  dynamic  line  sprang  and  spring  still  from 
the  inner  exigency  of  his  first  material  problem:  his 
possession  of  a  small  stage  and  a  few  actors  and  lit- 
tle else. 

Quite  as  directly  do  they  spring  from  his  concep- 
tion of  the  dramatic  art.  The  play  is  a  human  action; 
an  action,  that  is,  in  three  dimensions.  It  might  be 
called  volumnear.  Copeau  creates  for  it  upon  the 
stage,  and  with  the  stage,  a  volumnear  expression. 
Just  so  simply  can  be  defined  the  aesthetic  of  the 
Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier. 

As  the  plays  of  the  repertoire  come  to  the  little 
stage  they  are  regarded  as  forms  of  composition.  The 
problem  is  how  these  compositions  may  best  be  re- 
created into  form.  First  of  all  this  must  mean, 
placed  into  space.  Finally,  it  must  include  the  plac- 
ing of  all  the  physical  components  of  the  acted  play 
into  sure  harmony  with  the  play's  basic  form.  The 
means  of  creating  the  form  include  everything  seen 
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and  heard  by  the  spectators.  All  of  these  means, 
then,  must  conform^  not  alone  in  a  passive,  but  in  an 
active  sense.  They  must  constitute  an  active  hier- 
archy of  controlled  forces  whose  resultant  will  be  the 
dramatic  work  of  art. 

If  we  examine  these  elements,  we  find  first  of  all 
the  actor.  And  we  understand  why,  with  his  sim- 
plicity of  means,  the  actor  becomes  Copeau*s  amplest 
instrument.  Copeau  believes  that  in  his  possibilities 
of  voice,  language,  gesture,  personal  and  integrated 
movement,  and  decoration,  the  actor  should  come 
first,  quite  irrespective  of  the  producer's  material  re- 
sources. In  this  fact,  already,  he  parts  with  many  of  / 
his  confreres.  The  actors,  then,  in  their  individual 
movements  create  linear  designs.  In  the  ensemble  of 
these  movements,  the  design  becomes  volumnear,  or 
three-dimensioned.  In  their  gestures,  the  form  has 
its  shadings  and  its  emphasis;  in  the  reading  of  the 
dialogue,  it  has  at  once  its  outline  and  its  atmosphere. 
The  chief  function  of  the  costumes  rises  from  the 
necessity  of  an  aesthetic  marriage  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  non-human  elements  in  the  design. 
There  must  be  a  background :  certain  materials  in  the 
form  of  draperies,  drops  and  properties  are  needed 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  play.  These  also  must  be 
organically  merged  into  the  desired  form.  Their 
composition  and  their  colors  are  thus  vitally  import- 
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ant.  For  if  these  also  do  not  conform^  they  must,  in 
the  integrated  unit  of  the  play,  necessarily  conflict. 
But  the  costumes  of  the  actors  visually  join  into  the 
stuflF  and  architecture  of  the  stage,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  spectator.  They  must  therefore  blend 
with  them,  as  well,  from  the  viewpoint  of  aesthetic 
unity.  But  Copeau  relies  upon  the  decor  chiefly  for 
mood,  for  those  secondary  and  flat  eflFects  which  shall 
best  throw  up  the  volume  and  movement  of  his  hu- 
man groupings  and  of  the  uttered  lines. 

From  this  means  of  creating  scenic  volume  comes 
a  new  freedom  of  choice.  The  producer  is  released 
from  the  narrow  exigencies  of  paint  and  canvEis:  he 
takes  possession  of  a  field  whose  fertile  limits  Copeau 
has  not  begun  to  measure.  And  yet  its  mechanical 
advantage  is  but  the  secondary  value  of  this  method. 
*  Its  first  is  its  essential  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  drama, 
itself.  For  drama  is  eternally  concerned  with  the 
planes,  colors,  metabolic  changes  of  human  action. 
These  qualities  are  plastic.  Drama  is  a  plastic  art. 
And  in  that  fact  alone,  the  power  of  major  scenic  re^ 
liance  points  to  its  limitation.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  the  tendency  to  stress  the  graphic  in  the 
theater:  but  we  have  seen  how  it  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  neglect  of  drama.  Copeau  obeyed  an  in- 
fallible instinct  when  he  turned  to  the  most  plastic 
means  at  his  disposal:  the  dimensions  of  human  bod- 
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ies,  of  human  movement  and  of  human  utterance. 

Consider  his  production  of  * 'Twelfth  Night**.  This 
comedy  of  Shakspere  has  little  weight  as  a  dramatic 
action.  It  has  infinite  vistas  of  poetic  charm.  Its 
chief  virtues  are  its  airiness,  its  free  dimensions,  its 
swift  succeeding  silhouettes  of  character  and  colors 
of  mood.  It  was  precisely  these  qualities  that  came 
forth  in  Copeau*s  handling.  The  play  moved  from 
four  levels:  the  balcony,  the  main  stage,  the  prosce- 
nium doors  on  either  wing,  the  dungeon  underneath 
the  apron  where  Malvolio  was  emprisoned.  From 
these  four  planes,  the  characters  wove  a  design  of 
fantastic  movement.  It  lifted  and  wafted  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  play.  And  in  the  background,  from 
out  the  shadows  under  the  balcony  of  the  Countess, 
roared  the  laughter  of  the  tippling  clowns — Sir  Toby 
Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  and  their  fellows — 
whose  antics  are  the  true  motivation  of  the  piece. 
These  traceries  of  human  movement,  fragilely 
freighted  with  the  color  of  costumes  and  with  the 
perfume  of  the  Shaksperian  speech,  moved  back  and 
forth  upon  the  scene  like  some  magic  fancy.  They 
were  a  form  indeed — diaphonous  and  forever  run- 
ning on — of  the  romantic  action.  The  Shaksperian 
words  were  of  course  not  there.  But  all  of  their 
magic,  all  of  their  virtue  had  somehow  found  a  form 
in  the  unrolling  movement. 
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"Twelfth  Night"  is  a  nosegay  fluttering  loosely  in 
an  April  wind.  But  such  a  work  as  **Les  Fourberies  i^ 
de  Scapin"  is  a  solid  and  incisive  mass.  Observe 
how  the  methods  of  Copeau  contrive  to  meet  its 
problem.  The  play  is  a  mass,  but  not  without  grace: 
it  has  the  solidity  of  the  mental  acrobat  measuring 
his  prowess  upon  volatile  trapezes  and  flimsy  paper 
rings.  The  design  of  the  play  is  this:  Scapin,  an  ir- 
repressible unit — ^and  two  pairs  of  lovers  and  two 
fathers  as  the  fragile  and  flighty  accessories  to  prove 
him.  Copeau  does  not  temporize  with  his  design. 
He  sets  a  naked  platform  upon  the  center  of  his 
stage.  And  at  once,  in  its  bold,  sharp  prominence 
the  part  of  Scapin  has  a  marvelous  symbol.  This 
platform  stands  for  Scapin  quite  as  clecirly  as  Scapin, 
in  his  pied  garment,  stands  on  it.  About  it  move  the 
victims:  shifting,  uncertain,  forever  in  the  shadows: 
— ^waves  beating  against  a  rock  and  thrown  upon  it 
merely  to  fall  back  diminished.  Moliere  stands  forth, 
created.  His  farce  has  never  been  seen  in  this  form ; 
and  yet  he  has  not  been  belied.  He  has  been  simply 
more  faithfully,  more  completely  brought  upon  the 
stage.  In  the  bluff  blocking  of  the  scene,  in  the  un- 
ceasing body  movement  of  the  actors,  it  is  his  words 
that  live. 

These  are  classic  examples.    The  Vieux  Colombier 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  although  in  modem 
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presentations  its  specific  methods  are  likely  to  ap- 
pear more  finely-drawn,  subtler  in  their  distinction, 
because  of  the  more  tenuous  fabric  of  most  modem 
plays.  I  think  with  pleasure  of  such  fragile  designs 
as  the  **Pain  de  Menage*'  or  the  **Poil  de  Carotte**  of 
Jules  Renard.  I  am  jumping  as  wide  as  possible 
from  the  massiveness  of  Moliere.  Let  us  examine 
the  former  play.  It  is  a  mere  dialogue  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  over  their  demi-tasses.  Its  design 
is  flat.  Its  values  are  suggested,  after  the  manner  of 
drawing,  by  the  relation  of  single  lines.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  mould  that  the  Vieux  Colombier  makes  of 
it.  A  flat  back-drop.  Two  figures  moving  subtly 
back  and  forth,  and  up  and  down,  upon  the  vertical 
plane.  In  the  withdrawing  and  attraction  of  the 
bodies  to  and  from  the  lounge  at  the  right-center, 
they  trace  the  vista  of  the  drama's  lines.  In  their 
final  divergence,  left  and  right  exits,  the  vertical 
plane  of  their  lives  rewins  its  permanence — quiet, 
easeful,  empty. 

Quite  diflFerent,  such  a  modern  piece  of  the  genre 
tjrpe  as  **Le  Testament  du  Pere  Leleu".  Here  is  a  play 
of  the  frangent  colors  of  peasant  life,  a  play  seeped 
with  the  acrid  odors  of  the  soil.  The  farce  is  created 
for  us  with  swift,  blunt  strokes  of  acting:  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  painter  laying  color  upon  canvas  before  our 
eyes.     But  the  turmoil  and  conflict  are  restrained. 
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Soon  we  feel  in  them  a  design,  radiating  out  on  either 
side,  forth  and  back  from  the  dying  peasant's  bed, 
and  with  a  circular  movement,  rollicking  and  rolling, 
that  somehow  denotes  the  nature  of  the  sly  old  friend 
who  cheats  the  law  and  his  confederate  in  wiles,  by 
willing  the  estate  of  the  dead  pere  Leleu  to  none 

other  than  himself. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Of  course,  close  affinities  exist  between  the  stage 
work  of  the  Vieux  Colombier  and  the  thought  of 
certain  contemporary  masters.  Much  of  Copeau*s 
use  of  vertical  lines  and  supplementary  planes  of  ac- 
tion recalls  the  invention  of  Gordon  Craig.  Such  a 
set  as  that  of  the  last  act  of  the  **Freres  Karamazov", 
for  instance,  with  its  double-flung  and  terrifying 
stairs,  was  not  evolved  without  the  example  of  the 
English  pioneer.  There  is  moreover  a  certain  cor- 
respondence in  methods  of  dynamic  expression  and 
design,  between  the  practice  of  Copeau  and  the 
theories  of  Adolph  Appia.  Appia's  text  is  this:  that 
volume  and  movement  upon  the  stage  cire  strictly  de- 
termined by  the  musical  score  of  the  Wagnerian 
dramas.  Copeau  works  from  this  departure:  that 
volume  and  movement  upon  the  stage  are  deter- 
mined by  the  text  of  the  play. 

But  if  I  have  not  dwelt  more  fully  upon  all  these 
scholarly  detedls,  upon  these  problems  of  precedence 
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and  influence,  the  reason  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Vieux  Colombier*s  chief  meaning  does  not  lie  among 
them.  It  lies  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  theater's 
fedth  and  work:  in  its  social  character:  in  its  exist- 
ence. Copeau  is  primarily  a  craftsman.  The  men  and 
women  whom  he  has  gathered  about  him  are  crafts- 
men as  well.  He  is  the  rare  type  of  the  executive  artist. 
He  has  his  theories — theories  of  original  and  inven- 
tive power.  But  they  are  merged,  in  his  program, 
with  what  he  does.  And  he  has  brought  to  the  the- 
ater what  is  more  lacking  than  theories:  a  practical 
morale.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  one  yeeur  he  had  created  a  community  of  dra- 
matic workers.  In  one  year,  this  community  had  al- 
ready laid  the  basis  of  a  modern  theater  and  of  a 
modern  drama.  And  they  were  laying  it  literally 
with  the  work  and  wisdom  of  their  hands.  The 
actor  fertilized  his  creative,  even  his  literary  impulse. 
The  stage-manager  remained  the  inspired  artisan. 
The  director  himself  entered  experientially  into  the 
life  and  labor  of  all  of  his  departments. 

Its  simplicity  and  its  vitality  made  the  Vieux  Co- 
lombier  a  strange  event  in  the  chaos  and  disease  of 
the  world  at  whose  heart  it  was  forced  to  live.  And 
then,  after  the  fair  departure,  that  world  creished 
2Jx)ut  it. 
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Of  course,  with  the  War,  most  of  the  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier  flew  to  the  frontiers :  all  of  its  ener- 
gies and  will  to  battle.  There,  for  three  years,  it  re- 
mained, a  peurt  of  the  common  army  that  was  France. 
And  it  was  there  that  Copeau  was  forced  to  find  it, 
when  the  oflicial  mandate  reached  him  to  gather  his 
theater — ^its  work  and  spirit — and  convey  them,  a 
message  from  France,  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  Copeau  had 
been  confronted  with  a  dilemma.  He  had  wished  to 
erect  a  theater  with  intact  material  from  intact  foun- 
dations. And  in  order  to  do  so,  he  had  first  had  to 
found  a  theater.  It  had  been  clear  to  him  that  there 
could  be  no  Dream  of  the  sort  worthy  the  creative 
artist,  if  first  the  theater  did  not  stand  with  doors 
open  upon  a  street  of  Paris. 

But  here  was  a  dilemma  far  more  baffling  than  the 
first.  The  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  was  scattered 
over  the  battlefields  of  France,  lost  in  the  universal 
drama  of  the  War.  And  he  had  to  band  it  once  more 
together,  in  mid-air,  as  it  were,  and  carry  it  across  the 
sea. 

But  he  had  to  do  even  more.  He  had  so  to  reas- 
semble this  subtle  instrument  of  France  as  to  make  it 
comprehensible  to  an  American  public.  Away  from 
France,  homeless  in  France,  he  had  somehow  to  re-  | 
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I  capture  for  it  that  spirit  which  had  come  solely  from 
its  deep  place  among  the  lives  of  Paris. 

1  believe  the  American  public  should  be  conscious 
of  these  elements  in  the  appearance  of  the  Vieux  Co- 
lombier  among  us.  The  Vieux  Colombier  needs  no 
semblance  of  apology.  What  it  calls  for  is  under- 
standing. It  was  a  spontaneous  movement  of  self- 
expression,  indissolubly  caught  in  the  life  of  France: 
of  her  spirit,  her  affairs,  her  soil.  Here,  it  has  needed 
to  become  a  conscious  conveyer  of  an  idea  to  a  for- 
eign public: — ^which  is  quite  another  matter.  Indeed, 
I  believe  the  marvel  is  that  Copeau  should  have 
created  so  adequate  a  troupe:  recaptured  so  far  a 
spirit  whose  deepest  nature  lay  in  its  unconscious- 
ness, its  spontaneity,  its  lowly  activity  at  home.  For 
France  is  universal  only  when  she  is  France.  Her 
conduits  to  the  outer  world  are  the  natural  avenues 
of  her  self-expression.  Uprooted,  she  is  diminished. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  appearance  of  the  The- 
ater in  New  York  have  been  social  and  practical,  as 
well  as  spiritual.  In  more  ways  than  one,  the  com- 
pany have  been  severed  from  their  bases  of  operation. 
Thus,  for  one  thing,  freedom  of  choice  in  repertoire 
has  had  to  go  before  the  problem  of  presenting  plays 
which  would  be  welcome  to  a  foreign  people.  And 
still  more,  there  have  been  the  difficulties  of  prepar- 
ing productions  in  a  city  whose  methods  and  mate- 
rials are  at  wide  variance  from  theirs,  and  which  can- 
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not  supply  those  individual  needs  of  sctoic  and  per- 
sonal creation  upon  which  the  entire  art  of  the  Vieux 
Colombier  was  integrally  builded. 

After  the  War,  the  Group  will  return  to  Paris;  to 
their  poverty  and  to  their  perfection.  But  they  will 
not  have  come  to  New  York  in  vain.  For  despite  the 
hasards  of  their  visit,  the  vitality  of  spirit  and  integ- 
rity of  work  of  the  Vieux  Colombier  have  been  made 
manifest  among  us.  And  New  York,  in  a  way  even 
more  grievously  than  Paris,  thirsts  after  the  revela- 
tion and  salvation  of  a  dramatic  faith. 

The  End. 
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